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While granting college credit by eramination seems to 
be on the increase in popularity, few educational researchers seem to 
be assessing the effect of proficiency credit on student educational 
variables. For this purpose, the transcripts of 349 students who had 
graduated from the University of Illinois (Orbana-Champaign campus) 
during the academic year 1970-71 were es:&mined. Among the more 
important findings were that students who gain proficiency credit 
tend to graduate with more total credit hours and more credit hours 
in upper division courses. Both of these results were interpreted as 
a positive benefit of proficiency testing. Students with proficiency 
credit also tended to graduate sooner and w5th higher grade point 
averages (GP&) than those with no prof iciencr credit. However, the 
relationship between proficiency credit and GPA was stronger within 
100-level courses than within 200- and 300-ievel courses. (Author) 
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For the pact several years, uccountability hao been a "bunz" wo2*d 
among professional educators. Historically, accountability in education 
is a concept deiivative from that of efficiency in industry. It is no 
accident that, alniost sisnultaneously with American higher education's 
adoption of industry's managerial techniques (o.g., PERT and PPBS), 
accountability (nee efficiency) seems to have become the criterion by vrihich 
an educational enterprise is judged. 

To the national congress, state legislatures, and the average 
tax-payer, efficiency in higher education often means processing the 
greatest n-tunber of students in the shortest amount of time with the least 
possible cost3--all the while holding learning no worse than constant. What 
B.re some typical responses of institutions to this perceived mandate? Lar- 
ger classes, increased teaching loads, greater use of teaching assistants 
(the paraproJes clonal of higher education), video-taped lectures, computer- 
assisted instruction, reduction or elimination of low priority progi^s, 
and proficiency testing. It is to the use of proficiency testing that this 
paper is addressed. 

Proficiency testing or competency testing, synonomous terms both 
meaning the granting of credit by examination, has been described as "the 
wave of the future in higher education" in an article significantly enti- 
tled "Earn Your Degree... In Thrce-Ouarter Tirae.""^ Others gleefully cite 

statistics showing how much proficiency testing has saved certain institu- 

2 

tions in instructional costs. A purveyor of proficiency tests, the 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP) of the College Entrance Examination 
Board has bombarded the television viewer with a commercial showing young 
Abe Lincoln being turned away by a crusty employment counselor because he, 



Abo, lacked fonnal academic credentials. Yet, with rare exception few 
have critically examined pi*oficiency testing. 

For higher education, proficiency testing raises at least two 
accountability questions: (l) \^at in its net effect when evaluated in 
cost-efficiency terms? arid (2) How does it affect a student's academic 
experience? In many ways, the second question is paramount. And it was 
to provide r-ome tentative answers for the second question that this 
invest i cat ion \m.s desi£:;ned. More specifically, we examined several vari- 
ables (e.G'j time required for graduation and level of course work) of the 
academic experience of students which might relate to or be affected by 
proficiency testing. 

To conduct this study, we analysed transcripts from a random sajnple of 
students who had graduated from the Colloge of Liberal Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana- Champaign Campus, during the 197O-7I 
academic year. Three types of students were excluded from our study: (l) 
those students who had transferred course work greater than that taken in 
one summer from anotlier institution; (2) those students who had commenced 
their fc-mal college work prior to graduation from high school; and (5) 
those students who had received degrees in areas prefaced by "The Teaching 
of," such as "The Teaching of Social Science." 

While the students in our sample were enrolled, there were three 

principal ways in which a student could earn proficiency credit at the 

U 

University of Illinois, Urbana-Chajnpaign. First, students who had token 
certain college preparatory courses in high school could receive credit by 
examination on various Advanced Placement Program tests. Tliese tests are 
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dcvflujcd by the Kducut ion.-t.l Tcctinc i-'Ci^vice for the Colleco Entrance 
Exan I tuition Ikard. Cocond, Q. ctudcnt could petition to be ^Ivci. "i profi- 
ciency exa:ninution, iK;ually locally developed, in virtually any undergraduate 
courre. Third, entering aUidcnts were offered the oi-{^ortvmiiy to earn 
collci^e credit by cx--.inabion in frechrnan rhetoric, biology, atid five foreign 
lanccuacoG. There examinations consist of both commercial and locally 
developed teats. 

SAMJ^LE 

A sample v.'ug randomly dravm from the four Colle(^e of IA\ aral Arts and 
Sciences ttraduation lists for the academic year, I97O-7I (October, 1970; 
February, 19'f'l; June, 1971; and August, 1971); such thac approximately one 
student in five vras chosen. This procedure resulted in the selec .ion of 
559 students whose degree was not in "The Teaching of." However, 177 of 
these students had transferred course v;ork greater than one suramer from 
another institution. Seven students had enrolled in college before coiii- 
pletinc high school. The transcripts of six other students were either 
unobtainable or incor., Icto. Thus, the final sample consisted of 5^*9 
students. 

Selected Characteristics of the Saisplc . Of our sample, Ikk students 
had received sone credit by examination (proficiency credit); students 
had not.'^ llie total amount of proficiency credit earned by s';uients 
ranged from 2 to 56 semester hours. The mean number of proficiency credits 
earned by the subset of students who earned some credit was 6.88 semester 
hours . 

Thirteen students {%) graduated in less than four years without 
attending any summer sessions. An additional 56 students (10/j) graduated 
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in lees than four yearr, but attended ut least one s;uniiier soscion, 
Ono-hunirovi itnd tifty-clf.ht. ztwdontz V-Q",) cniduatcd in the normal four-year 
period without attending simaner cessions, and 1?9 students {y// ) graduated 
in four years with attending suraner sessions. Fourteen students 04^) 
attended colleco more than four years, but did not attend any summer 
school sessions. Finally, 23 students {6)^) required more than four years 
to c^'^'^i^J^tc and did attend summer school. 

The required number of credit hours for graduation at the University 
of Illinois is l^'O, excluding Pnysical Education activity classes. In our 
sample the mean number of credit hours actually listed on the transcripts 
was 126.09 (the range v.tis 120 - I78). 

Grade-point averages (CPA's) at the Uni '•crsity of Illinois are 
computed on a five-point scale, v;ith "A's" counting ii, "B's" counting h, 
etc. The average GPA or our sample was 5'95' 

METHODS AIID RESUIITS 
The relationship between proficiency credit £-nd other student variables 
was assessed in two ways. Fii-st, the actual amount of proficiency credit 
v/as correlated v/ith t.ie \;alues of the other variables across all students. 
Second, the sample was divided into three groups as a flinction of hours of 
proficiency cred samed. Group I was comprised of 205 students v/ho had 
earned no prof ic:*.ancy credit throughout their college career. Group II 
contained 123 students who had received some proficiency credit but less 
than fourl-een hours. Finally, Group III contained sixteen students v/ho 
had received fourteen or more hcurs. The mean number of proficiency credit a 
vras 5.2^^ for Group II and 19.9J+ for Group III. The means of the three 
groups on other variables were then compared using a one-way analysis of 
variance. 
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The rorultc of thc.-,c rt'irilyncr, arc t-rcJiontjd in Tub.le 1 and diceuLccd 
in the follcn^^ini; jub^ect ionc ."^ne ciaditioiiUl hit of iufonnation will be 
needed by the reader for ■undercttuidiii;.'; thotie cec-Lions. At the University 
of Illinois (Urbanu - Ch:unj ai(.;ii) . courses are defined to be at four level 
One-hundred level courses are iarc,e]y introductory in type and are mainly 
for lower division studert... TVo-huiidrcd level courcer. arc more advanced 
(larnoly for corliojnores and jimiors). 'JTiree-hundred level cources are foi* 
upper division undcr.T.raduate and graduate students. Finally, JiOO level 
coux-.'.e;; are t^raduate levcl^ and seldom arc undcrcraduates permitted to 
enroll in thein. 



INSERT TABIi: 1 ABOUT }ERE 

IU;li r.c'jiool •; c/ff or:!ianco. 'iVxi')i school percentile rank correlated ])OGitivc]y 
and cictiificantly with hours of proficiency credit. As vrould be expected 
from the decicyi, differences tunon^ the means of the three groups were aljo 
sicnificarit for hich school percentile rank. Thus, the paining of pro- 
ficiency credit was positively related to previous success in high school. 
The relationship between hours of proficiency credit and hicl^ school credits 
transferred vro.s not sifTiif leant. 

Cr»;dit Hourr. j'here were significant differences amone the means as well 
as sicriificaiit correlations for total credits, total non-proficiency 
credits, and non-proficiency credits at the 100 and 500 levels of course 
work. The pattern seems clear. Vfliilo students with proficiency credit 
graduated vdth fewer non-proficiency credits, they graduated with more total 
credits. Conij)arod to Group I, students in Grcup II Gained an average of 



rioro I rv-r:ci(.iK-y h<.ur.; but f.raciuult. J v.-ith an averar,'-' of 
itldillo-i^t]. lolu.1 crc.iiU:. Ch:n3;'.r.ly, L-l.udcr.tc in Grou;> III c^incu an 
avcrarc of 1).9'' more hourn of t rorici«.'ney cr^'ait, but i^ruauated vaili an 
avura?-c uf 9.; ' i:u)i'e total hourc Ui.'iii Grouj' 1. 

Studotilr. \v1;o rccoived rrofioioncy credit '».ook con.'-.iderably ices 
.100 IcvcJ cour.-.o wor/.. Althouf;;}! there wac t. .itaiif leant relationship at 
the :00 Jcvc'J, there waa a r.ir.iH"ic«-nt ro:3.itivG relation.':hip between the 
aiiiouiit oi" proficichcy credit and the nuir.bor of ;'00 level credits. Studontr. 
with jvrof kvicncy crc.iil actually tended to tcJie more course work at the 
'jQO IcveJ Ukui thor.(,' with no proficiency credit. It appears that miich of 
the additio;*al cour::c; work mentioned in the previous pn^racraph war, taken 
at the ::.00 level. 

Time for GK jduation . ?roficicnc:y credit war. significantly related to tiine 
between i./ttriculation :uid crv-duation. \vliilc thopo students in Group I 
avcrat.'ied ne-.rly eicJit and one-half cemeGtcrc, students in Group III 
averaged Jiir.t urder r.even and one-half semestern. Group II was inter- 
mediate, but much cloccr to Group I. Ihere were no sifpif leant lif.^^e.-ences 
monc the r.roupF in the extent of s-ammor school attendance. 
Grade rolnt Avorv^. The relationship bctv;een proficiency credit and GPA 
was sicnificJint within all three levels of course work ajnd for the cumu- 
lative GP/w For eac}i level. Group I had the lowest GPA, Group II was 
intennediate, and Group III wns hir^^est. However^ a stronger relationship 
was noted for the 100 level courr.es than for the other two levels. The 
means of the threo Groups were iraich closer tocother for the two higher 
levels, f'^ch of this difference appears attributable to the relatively 
low GPA of Group I for 100 level courses. Basically, Group I started lower 
than Groui^s II arid III, improved more, but did not catch up. 



Tho rurinrc id' Uii^ ;-U;dy -/a;; to look at proficiency tt-rtir.t; in tcnn:^ 
of cludcntc' acadoinic c:y,yvr\cncL-i:. 'ilie re:*ullc r.ucr.et-t the preccricc of 
benefit:; of trol'icicney credit in rovcral area;:, for ijtudenta. 

Firrt, proficiency credit does /icen to chorten the time from 
ir.atricuJal ioa to r,raduatioa. Ihc nor.t impcrttmt in':ication of this comci:. 
fro:n Group ill, vhich, ac a z^^onp, r-hortened its I'rogram by almost an entire 
ccHic-.ter. V.liilc this GJ'oup was relatively smn.,1] (N •- 16), it is probably 
mor.t. iiidicatlvc of the innjediate f».itiiro in hiL'her education, with sie;n\ficant 
niunbcr.-i of ctudcnts reccivinc larcc amounts of proficiency credit. 

Of cource a shorter time required for a decree does not necessarily 
itnj.-ly an equal or higher quality decree. However, the finding that stu- 
dents v'ho c^.incd proficiency creditr. also graduate with move total hours 
probably indicatcc that r.tudcnts do not "use" proficiency credit only to 
praduate quiciay or lichten course loads. While some cf the additional 
ccurr.cs may be due to g^'^i-t^'J^'^ion requirements, there is no obvious reason 
why proficiencied courses r>hould not count equally tov.-ard the requireip.onts 
of a dep,ree. Tlius, the conclusion has to be that students take additional 
courses because they v;ant to, not because they have to. 

Purthernorc, students v^ith proficiency credit took more upper 
division course v/ork and much less lover divir.iou course work. This is 
probably the nost encoura^inc result to come out of thir.. study. It seems 
safe to asGu:;ie that upper division courses are generally of higher quality, 
and probably often of cheater conceptual difficulty than lower division 
courses. J\irthcrmore, upper division courses often assume knowlodce taufiht 
in lover division, introductory type classes. Tlius, we take the fact that 



proflolcrioy orcJit i^xi'M'^ully rccullc. in ::tuicntG cottinc into hif^icr Jcvcl 
courier, r.oC'Hor^ :t:;d t'i>. Itu: :r;ore of thcm^ to be a very positive benefit of 
proficiency te::tin>% 

A very valid concern to cxpronc at this point iu the quality of 
perfonr^incc :ti \i: : or division cources of thoce ctudcntii v;iio avoided taking 
sonic of the \y:\vil lover diviision coiirzQC througji proficiency examinations. 
Arc they ; vit at a di sitdvuntapo relative to their colleagues who did take 
the courier,'; If we use grades as an index, the answer seems to be that 
proficicn-'y credit at .lower levels did not seen to hurt students since 
their GrA'c wore essentially the saino across the three course levels. 
However, students without proficiency credit definitely competed more 
favorably at tlio ICO aj.d :300 level, even thouf^ they did not reach the 
level of ihu j-rof iciont-y ci^oups. 

Theru ctrc at leact two possible explanations for the relative increase 
of Group I. First, there is less variance in evades as courses get higher 
in level ( jnr;tructorn civo fewer D»s and E^s). Consequently, the decreasea 
diffcrcncet; a;r.oiiG Erouj.r, is at least partially attributable to an artifact 
of the differential cradinc patterns found at different course levels. 
Second, taking 100 level courses may have helped bring students up to the 
level of the proficiency cJ^oupc, i.e., form of remedial work. The reader 
can probably think of other plausible hyj^othescc. Further research is 
needed to untangle this intcrestinc result, We do not believe, hov^ever, 
that the cvado data of this study throw proficiency testing into quectioa. 

We shall conclude this report v;ith a note, on the cost of proficiency 
tcstin'3. Tlie data reported above clearly show that determining the 
financial savincs which a proficiency testinc procram can provide a 
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lu.iwrrily k-, rnoiv cor.i .Iex thrui rxTcly 1 1 lyin;;, the muubcr of proficiency 
criiitc r.r:L:lC'.1 by Ihc avcru'-c cor.t of ;ui in;itnictional \uiit. This method 
is bouiid to yield ovc;r-cr,ti}:;citcr. beeciuse :^tudcnts \&\o cain proficiency 
credit tend to take additional courre:.-. 'Ihuc, a university does not clini- 
rude a Aili InstmctioriLil unit for each hour of proficiency credit. 
tXirthenr-orc, ctudcntr. v.-ho cain r»roficicncy credit tend to take higher level 
cour::or,, and hiflier level courses cost more, on the average, than lower 
level cour^^OG, since they are tyjdcally taught by higher rankinc instructors, 
have iov/cr cnrolJjsents, and are more likely to include expensive laboratory 
sections. Tliuu, while v;c feel this study indicates the proficiency testing 
can bo juiaiflcd in terms of student benefits, the justification in terms 
of cost-efficiency nicht be more tenuous. Clearly, a more sophisticated 
look at that quortion iss necessary before any conclusions can be made. 
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TABIE 1 

Correlations vd.th Hours of Proficiency Credit, Means of Grovps Categorized 
by Hours of Proficiency, and Results of a One-way Analysis of Variance 

Means 



Variable 


Correlation 
(N - 3h9) 


Group I 
(N « 205) 


Group II 
(N - 128) 


Group III 

N := 16 


P-Ratio 


High school percentile rank 


.25* 


85.55 


89.10 


95.00 


11.91* 


High school credits transferred 


.12 


0.66 


0.92 


1.56 


2.45 


a 

Total credits 


.29* 


12if J^ii 


127.81 


155.56 


12.61* 


Total credits^ 


-.51* 


125.79 


121. 61i 


112.06 


14.97* 


100 level credits 


-.57* 


Ti^.29 


69.77 


56.57 


25.47* 


200 level credits 


-.07 


25.95 


2I4.77 


25.56 


0.14B 


b 

500 level credits 


.19* 


25.11 


26.56 


29.58 


5.10* 


b 

UOO level credits 


.06 


0.4 / 


A CI )» 


u. 




Number of semesters to graduation 


-.29* 


8.05 


7.9*^ 


7.19 


lif.55* 


Number of summer school sessions 


-.02 


0.81 


0.61 


0.75 


2.01 


Composite 


-.26* 




8.21; 


7.56 


12.58* 


Overall GPA 


.25* 


5.81 


Iu08 


4.21 


l8.5if* 


100 level GPA 


.55* 


5.69 


I1.05 


4.50 


27.84* 


200 level GPA 


.Ik* 


H.06 


1^.25 


if. 29 


5.58* 


500 level GPA 


.15* 


5.90 


h.09 


if.lU 


5.18* 



^Includes high school credits transferred. 
Non-proficiency college credits only. 
^Number of semesters plus one-half number of summers. 
*p < .01. 
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